MILL  ON  BENTHAM  AND   COLERIDGE

The third essential condition of stability in political
society, is a strong and active principle of cohesion
among the members of the same community or state.
We need scarcely say that we do not mean nationality,
in the vulgar sense of the term; a senseless antipathy
to foreigners; an indifference to the general welfare of
the human race, or an unjust preference of the sup-
posed interests of our own country; a cherishing of bad
peculiarities because they are national; or a refusal to
adopt what has been found good by other countries.
We mean a principle of sympathy, not of hostility; of
union, not of separation. We mean a feeling of common
interest among those who live under the same govern-
ment, and are contained within the same natural or
historical boundaries. We mean, that one part of the
community do not consider themselves as foreigners
with regard to another part; that they set a value on
their connexion; feel that they are one people, that
their lot is cast together, that evil to any of their
fellow-countrymen is evil to themselves; and do not
desire selfishly to free themselves from their share of
any common inconvenience by severing the connexion.
How strong this feeling was in those ancient common-
wealths which attained any durable greatness, every
one knows. How happily Rome, in spite of all her
tyranny, succeeded in establishing the feeling of a
common country among the provinces of her vast and
divided empire, will appear when any one who has
given due attention to the subject shall take the
trouble to point it out.1 In modern times the coun-

1 We are glad to quote a striking passage from Coleridge on this
very subject. He is speaking of the misdeeds of England in Ireland;
towards which misdeeds this Tory, as he is called (for the Tories, who
neglected him in his lifetime, show no little eagerness to give them-
selves the credit of his name after his death), entertained feelings
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